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“ANiMATED,” says the advertisement, “by the success of the 
First Edition, the Author has taken increased pains in the prepara- 
tion of the present, and the reader will accordingly find a consider 
able portion of additional matter in the volumes before him, relating 
not fonly to the chase of the Bear, as well in skalls as in individual 
adventure; but to the natural history, scenery, and manners and 
customs of Sweden and Norway. Two new plates are also added.” 
We are the more particular in copying this advertisement, as we 
are accidentally prevented from giving such an account of these two 
interesting voluines ae we could desire. Unluckily also, we had 
only glanced into the former edition, and are therefore unable to 
distinguish the new matter from the old; it is probable, however, 
that our extracts will be as new to most of the readers, as to our- 
selves. We always feel strongly interested in works of this des- 
cription, the authors of which, besides furnishing us with new infor- 
mation, have become native in a manner to the scenes they des- 
cribe, by passing among them a familiar and domestic portion of 
their existence. We cannot find room for an account of the skalls, 
or chases on a large scale, which occupy a considerable portion of 
the first volume, and with which the public are probably best ac- 
quainted through the medium of other journals. We shall give a 
miscellaneous selection of other matter, equally entertaining to 
readers in general, if not to sportsmen,—a race of men whom we 
neither expect nor are desirous to gratify. If our author's work 
were not calculated to gratify the public at large, we should not 
speak of it as we do. We regard sportsmen in general as a dull- 
eaded race of men, who are merely in search of a sensation, 
because they cannot procure one by humaner or more intellectual 
means. They will disappear with the progress of education, as 
hares and partridges do from under their pursuit. We consider 
them dull-headed, not only because in ninety-nine instances out of a 
hundred, they are notoriously reckoned so among their neighbours, 
but because nothing in general but sheer want of reflection and 
imagination could induce them to confound the hunting of agonised 
and inoffensive animals, and the splintering of the legs and thighs of 
birds, with a ‘‘ manly sport.”? Where an intelligent man sophisti- 
cates on the subject, he does it in the avowed teeth of his under- 
standing, and upon principles which |he would not allow to apply 
to his own case; and where a humane as well as intelligent man 
sophisticates, he only shews the marvellous effect of habit. Pro- 
pose to him a new piece of cruelty, unconnected with his sport, 
though perpetrated for the sport of another, and he recoils from it. 
You often see this inconsistency in the pages of sportsmen. 
Among other arguments which we never knew hare-hunters, and 
fowlers, and anglers, to get over, is this:—that they permit them- 
selves to treat animals as they do, not because the latter are unsus- 
ceptible of the feelings of pain and anguish, but simply because they 
cannot express them. If a hare or a stag could remonstrate in 
words, nay, if they went toiling their hearts out over hill and dale, 
with a continued doleful sound, or if tench and carp shrieked as 
they came out of the water, those creatures would never be killed 
for sport. The very reason, therefore, which furnishes an addi- 
tional inducement to people in general to spare what is emphati- 
cally called a,“ poor dumb creature,” becomes with these people 
an instinctive ground for tormenting them, If effeminacy be added 
to this cruelty, or a boasted love of ease, and superiority of intelli- 
gence, and if habit did not account for everything, there is no set 
of men whom we should hold in greater loathing and contempt than 
anglers: and yet there are unquestionably many amiable men 
among them, who, as the phrase is, would not “hurt a fly,”—that 








is to say, on a window. At the end of a string, the case is altered. 
So marvellous are the effects of custom and education. Consoling 
thought, nevertheless! for if custom and education have been so 
marvellous in reconciling intelligent men to absurdities, and humane 
men to cruelty, what will they not effect, when they shall be on 
the side of justice; and when reason, humanity, and enjoyment, shall 
become the three new graces of the civilized world. It has been 
said that absurdities are necessary to man; but nobody thinks so, 
who is not their victim. With occupation, leisure, and healthy 
amusement, all the world would be satisfied. 


Little disposed, however, as we are, to regard sportsmen in gene~ 
ral with respect, and in a country like England, we entertain diffe- 
rent feelings towards those like Mr Lloyd, who can leave their snug 
homes and easy neighbourhoods, to grapple with the snow and ices 
of the north, and with bears in their dens. It is true, even he has 
not escaped the indiscriminate contagion of “excitement.” He 
kills birds as well as bears, and condescends to fish. But he en- 
counters danger: he endures cold, toil, and watching: and when 
he does kill his bear, he has probably delivered a community from 
a terrible neighbour. He is also far from thinking that hares are 
to be killed only for amusement, or by one set of people: and the 
Swedes, it appears, think with him, The following is his account 
of their game laws :— 

‘ Neither license nor certificate is required in Sweden to carry a 
gun, and no qualification is necessary; every person has the right 
to kill game on his own land, or on that of another by permission, 
and to dispose of the same, at the period of the year prescribed by lew. 

‘In principle, therefore, the Swedish game laws are equitable, 
and, in my opinion, just what laws ought to be. They form, how- 
ever, a striking and favourable contrast to those which exist in 
England upon the subject: ours, indeed, are only intended for the 
benefit of one class of society; and are, as I believe it is now gene- 
rally admitted, no little disgrace to our Statute Book. 

‘ The sentiments of many of the first men of Sweden on the sub- 
ject of the game laws differ very materially from those usually enter- 
tained on the like subject by our aristocracy. This may be inferred 
from the following speech made by Baron Springporten, a noble- 
man holding the first office under the crown, in regard to the woods 
and forests, as president of a society recently éstablished in that 
kingdom for the encouragement of the science of Natural History, 
as well as the better protection of the birds and beasts of the forest. 
He says—* Our object cannot be to assist in the revival of the 
ancient game laws, which are hostile to the spirit of the age, and 
which, by a system of exclusion, rendered sporting a monopoly in 
the hands of the higher classes of society.” It is a pity that our 
aristocrats do not follow, and succumb with a good grace to what 
will otherwise be inevitably wrested from them at no very distant 
day. These are not times to trifle with the feelings of the people.’ 
—Vol. I, p. 86. 

Bears occupy the chief portion of Mr Lloyd’s book, but he treats 
also of wolves, lynxes, aud indeed of every species of game to be 
found in Sweden, great and small. He passes much of his time in the 
woods, with a native attendant, and has sometimes perilous work of 
it with the bears, but comes off with equal success and gallantry. 
We have heard it objected, that he speaks too complacently of his 
exploits, and his courage. It might have been as well if, in speak- 
ing of encountering bears single-handed, he did not say that he 
“never went on these expeditions, without experiencing something 
of what the lawyers call ‘bodily fear.’ ”? He might as well also 
call a ehasse,a chase. But he does not conceal that he did feel the 
fear ; and upon the whole, the manner in which he has related his 
achievements, affords evidence of his natural candour, as well as 
undeniable proofs of great and habityal courage. We cannot, 
nevertheless, sometimes repress a smile at his love of excitement, 
and the grim circumstances with which it is invested. The bear is 
sometimes shot in Sweden by a spostsman who has planted himself 
on a “gill,” or stand among the trees. On one occasion, an 
immense bear had killed a cow, not far from the place where Mr 
Lloyd resided. Our author erected a gill near the carcase, consist- 
ing of interwoven branches of pines, at about twenty feet from the 
ground :— 
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‘I was always quite done, and generall 
gun; but I did not, I apprehend, incur much risk, as I never heard 
of a bear making am attack upon any man under similar circum- 
stances. On the contrary, indeed, the beast is always said to run, 
if he be able, the moment a shot be fired from the giill. 

_ ‘I was in the habit of taking post in my gill, which was situated 
in the wilds of the forests, and at a considerable distance from any 
habitation, as the shades of evening were setting in. At that time, 
1 used to proceed with all imaginable silence and caution towards 
the carcase, which was shrouded in a densely thick brake, in the 
hopes that the bear might be feasting upon his victim, and that I 
might then be enabled to steal upon fin Had | come in contact 
with the fellow at these times, I should have had my own battle to 
fight ; I trusted, however, to John Manton to get me out of the 


armed only with one 


_* There was something interesting in being perched up in m 
gall. The gloomy solitude of the forest in n Raren saidetht 
melancholy hootings of the great horned owl, which were to be 
heard every now and then in the distance—the slaughtered cow 
lying in a small brake before me, mangled in a dreadful manner by 
the fangs of the bear; and lastly, the excitement kept up by mo- 
pow: Ye omen the rugged monster himself to make his appear- 

e.’—P, 122. 


* Bears in attempting to carry away horses, are sometimes them- 
selves carried along to alittle distance. “ I have heard it asserted,” 
says Mr Lloyd, “that the bear, when thus carried along by the 
horse, and when in his attempts to retard the progress of the poor 
animal, by grasping with one of his paws at the surrounding trees 
and bushes, not uncommonly tears them up by the roots. Should 
the bear succeed, however, in catching hold of a tree that is firmly 
embedded in the soil ; it is then all over with his victim, for, owing 
to his:enormous muscular strength, the career of the horse is at 
once stopped and he is quickly brought to the ground. 

‘It seems rather extraordinary that so clumsy and ill-shaped a 
looking brate as a bear should be able to run down a horse; but 
such, whether owing to the fears of the animal, is beyond doubt of 
every day occurrence. Until he has brought his victim down, it is 
said, the bear seldom makes use of his teeth, but strikes his prey 
on the back and sides with his terrible paws, as if with a sledge 
hammer. Sometimes, I take it, the horse by flinging out behind, 
makes his escape ; for it is not an uncommon circumstance for a 
bear to be killed, wanting an eye or a fang, which the peasants 
suppose, and with some reason, has been caused by the heels of 
the horse.’-—Vol. II, p. 28. 

*Mr Nilson, a native professor, relates, that “a bear has been 
seen walking on his hinder feet along a small tree (stock) that 
stretched across a river, bearing a dead horse in his fore paws.” ’ 


It is a pity the name of the gallant subject of the following anec- 
.dotes is not known :— 


‘ Whilst a man was working in the forest a few miles from Gefle, 
‘he was attacked and desperately wounded by several wolves. His 
companion, who was at some little distance, on hearing his cries, 
immediately ran to his assistance, and with his axe fortunately suc- 
ceeded in beating off the ferocious animals. He then took the 
wounded man on his back, and was conveying him to a place of 
safety ; but after awhile fatigue obliged him to set down his burthen. 
This he had hardly done when the wolves came on again more 
fariously than before ; and it was not until he had cut down several 
of them that he succeeded in driving away the remainder. He then 
once more took up his wounded companion, whose life he had twice 
saved by his gallantry, and fortunately succeeded in conveying him 
to a place of safety. Though the poor man was terribly mauled by 
the wolves, he finally recovered from his wounds.’—P. 86. 


The approach of the wolf, in the following story, is detailed in a 
very striking manner. 


‘Wolves are very fond of swine, and generally attack those 
animals if they be at large during the winter. Lieutenant Olden- 
Wagg once witnessed a circumstance of this nature. 

* He was standing near to the margin of a large lake, which at 
the time was frozen over. At some little distance from the land a 
small aperture had been made in the ice for the purpose of procur- 
ing water: at this hole a pig was drinking. Whilst looking towards 
the horizon, Lieutenant Oldenburg saw a mere speck ; or ball, as it 

moving rapidly along the ice: presently, however, this increased 
considerably in size, and he then discovered it to be a wolf making 
for the pig at top speed. 1 

‘ Lieutenant Oldenburg now seized his gun, which was immedi- 
ately at hand, when he ran to the assistance of the pig; but before 
he got up to the spot, the wolf had closed with the poor animal, 
which, though of a large size he tumbled over and over in a trice ; 
the wolf, however, was so agreeably occupied with his prize, that he 
allowed Lieutenant Oldenburg to approach within a few paces of 
“him; that gentleman then fired, and so desperately wounded the 

beast in the body, that, though he went off for the moment, he was 
—* enabled to come up with him a second time, and dispatch 

‘ The pig was still alive, though the wolf had torn a piece of flesh 
as large as a man’s foot (I use his own words) out of its hind quar- 
ters ; but the poor creature was so terribly frightened, that it fol- 
lowed him home like a dog, and would not leave his heels for a 
moment.’—P. 87. 














At page 89 we have an account of a poor fellow who perished by 
wolves ‘in consequence of a singular mischance, which could only 
happen in a frozen region :— 

‘ Whilst a poor soldier was one day crossing a large lake called 
Stor-sjén, it then being the depth of winter, he was attacked by g 
drove of wolves. He was armed only wich a sword, but defended 
himself so gallantly, that he not only either killed or wounded 
several of his assailants, but he succeeded in driving off the remain- 
der. Some short time afterwards, however, the same drove of 
wolves again beset him ; but he was now unable to extricate himself 
from his perilous situation in the same manner as before ; for when 
he laid his hand upon his sabre, and attempted to draw it, he found 
it firmly frozen into the scabbard. This was in consequence of his 
having neglected to wipe the blood from the blade after the despe- 
rate conflict in whieh he had been engaged. It is almost needless 
to add, that as he was then defenceless, the ferocious beasts quickly 
killed and devoured him.’ 


Mr Lloyd has given a story of an atrocious criminal, which may 
be added to the numerous proofs of the unfeelingness connected 
with mere “good looks” and the proportion of features. This 
handsome bad face, standing blind and dead in the wilderness, for 
the contemplation of the traveller, presents a truly appalling 
spectacle. 


‘In the course of my fishing excursions, (says Mr Lloyd) I not 
unfrequently directed my steps past the place devoted to the execu. 
tion of criminals for the surrounding district. This, which was 
situated at two or three miles to the northward of Stjern formed an 
open area of some little extent, the trees having been cleared from 
that part of the forest for the purpose. 

‘Here, a few years previously, two men had been decapitated, 
the usual manner of putting criminals to death in Sweden; and 
their carcases were subsequently left a prey to the birds and beasts 
of the field. 

‘ The remains of each culprit were nailed to the stumps of three 
several trees of about seven feet in height. The head was fastened 
to the first; the body after being placed over a wheel, to the second: 
and the right hand which had been chopped off at the same time as 
the head, to the third. Beneath, lay the blocks on which they had 
been decapitated, as well as the ladder that had subsequently been 
made use of in affixing their dissevered members to the trees. 

‘In this situation (of which the author has given a sketch) their 
remains were then bleaching in the wind. ‘The criminals bore, 
when alive, the relative situations to each other of master and 
servant. Both were quite young men; and they were executed for 
one of the most cold-blooded crimes I ever remember to have 
heard of. 

‘The master, who was a peasant, owed another person in the 
same rank of life with himself, thirty rix-dullars, or as many shil- 
lings: not having the wherewithal, or perhaps the inclination, to 
repay it, he one evening, after it was dark, took his servant along 
with him, and proceeded to the house of his creditor, with the deli- 
berate intention of committing both murder and arson. On enter- 
ing the house, he exclaimed, * Here are your thirty rix-dollars,” and 
at the same instant he fell upon the poor man, who was in bed, and 
quickly despatched him. 

‘ The wife, who was in the same bed, succeeded, in the confusion 
that naturally took place, in making her escape from the house. 
But it was only for a few moments that she was enabled to elude 
the blood-thirsty pursuers, for they quickly came up with her and 
cut her down with their axes. 

‘ A well-grown boy also slept in the same room with the poor 
peasant and his wife: during the commencement of the butchery, 
however, he managed to slip out of his bed unperceived, and crept 
under it; and when the murderers were in pursuit of the woman, 
he took advantage of their absence and made his escape from the 
house. This was well, as, had he remained, he would doubtless 
have shared the dreadful fate of the others, for on the villains return- 
ing to the room, and knowing he ought to be there, they searched, as 
they subsequently confessed, every hole and corner, in hopes of find- 
ing him ; but their endeavours proving ineffectual, they robbed the 
house of whatever valuables it contained, and then set it on 
fire ; and as it was composed of combustible materials, it was soon 
burnt to the ground. 

‘ Though for a time their crime escaped detection, suspicion soon 
fell upon them. This was in consequence of the expression the 
master had made use of when entering the house. “ Here are your 
thirty rix-dollars !” which the boy had fortunately overheard : they 
were then taken up, tried, condemned, and executed. ; 

‘This horrible crime took place in the parish of Gustaf Adolf, 
situated at a few miles from the north east of Stjein, where also the 
murderers resided. 

“When I first saw the remains of these criminals, the features 
were in a most perfect state of preservation, the skin having dried 
upon them in much the same manner as on a mummy. The coun- 
tenance of the master was one of the very handsomest I hadgever 
seen in my life; but it resembled that of a woman rather than of a 
man. It was a perfect Grecian face ; and the long hair such as the 
peasants usually wear in Sweden, flowing over it in the wind, ren- 
dered it still more interesting. Though there was an innocent and 
pleasing expression depicted in the face of this man, he appears to 
have been as hardened a villain as ever lived; for, if report said 
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truly, he confessed to. the clergyman who attended him in his last 
moments, that he had, on different occasions, robbed and murdered 
several other persons besides those for whom he suffered. 

‘To show still farther his hardened: character, the very day after 
he committed the murders for which he was committed, he actually 
stood godfather in a church to a neighbour’s: child. His servant 
indeed, seems to have been as bad as himself; for he officiated as 
fiddler at a dance that was given the same evening, on occasion of 
that ceremony taking place.—P. 260. 

We are sorry we have not room to say more about the 
bears. The figure they make in this book, would form an 
interesting volume of itself, though there is plenty of enter- 
tainment besides. It isnatural in the author, who has witnessed 
the bear’s ravages, and felt the peril of his approach, to call 
him a ferocious animal, and gift him at times with other epithets 
of objection: but we who sit in our closets, far removed 
from the danger, may be allowed to vindicate the character 
of the bear, and to think that Bruin who is only labouring in his 
vocation, and is not more ferocious than hunger and necessity 
make him, might with at least? equal reason, have advanced some 
objections against his invader. He might have said, if he possessed a 
little Hsopean knowledge of mankind, “ Here now is a fellow com- 
ing to kill me, for getting my dinner, who eats slaughtered sheep 
and lobsters boiled alive; who, with the word ferocity in his mouth, 
puts a ball into my poor head, just as the highwayman vindicates 
himself by accusing the man he shoots; and who then writes an 
account of his humane achievement with a quill plucked from the 
body of a bleeding and screaming goose.” Or knowing nothing of 
mankind, he might say, “ Here comes that horrid strange animal 
to murder us, who sometimes has one sort of head and sometimes 
another (hat and cap), and who carries another terrible animal in 
his paw, a kind of stiff snake, which sends out thunder and light- 
ning; and so he points his snake at us, and in an instant we are 
filled with terrible burning wounds, and die in agonies of horror and 
desperation.” 

We cannot help thinking there is much resemblance to humanity 
in the bear. We donot wish to make invidious comparisons ; but 
travellers as well as poets, have given us beautiful accounts of the 
maternal affections of the bear: and furthermore the animal re- 
sembles many respectable gentlemen whom we could name. When | 
he wishes to attack anybody, he rises on his hind legs, as men do in | 
the House of Commons. He dances, as aldermen do, with great | 
solemnity and weight: and his general appearance, when you see | 
him walking about the streets with his keeper, is surely like that of | 
many a gentleman in a great coat, whose enormity of appetite and | 
the recklessness with which he indulges it, entitle him to have | 
one also. 











THE PLAY-GOER. | 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drourr Lane.—The Follies of Fashion—Perfection—The Jenkinses. 
Covent Garpen.—The Provoked Husband—The Omnibus— Presumption. 





Lorp GLENGALL’s comedy, the Follies of Fashion, which was per- | 


| 


formed last night, does credit to the author, It has not much in | 
it either powerful or new: many of our old dramatic acquaintances, | 
lords, ladies, intriguers, Irish adventurers, money-getters, mas- 
queraders, are brought before us, exhibited through a fainter me- | 
dium; but the language that is put into their mouths is never un- | 
worthy the pen of a gentleman and a man of letters; sometimes it | 
is not unworthy of the originals ; and there are two or three scenes 
very entertainingly conducted throughout, and developing natu- 
ral and striking situations. Among these is the letter scene, where 
Lord Splashton withholds from his wife’s curiosity a note which he 
receives, and has his jealousy piqued in turn by the arrival of a note 
toher. He says, that there’is a distinction between what is pardonable 
to a husband in these matters, and what is endurable in a wife ; but 
the lady doubts this maxim of the stronger sex, and fairly turns the 
injustice of it inside out. The house acknowledged the truth of her 
remarks by a sudden and betraying silence; but their shably con- 
sciences were afraid to applaud. It is a pity the female part of 
audiences do not applaud, as well as the male. There is often a roar 


at their expense; often a graver and more pitiable approbation 


| 
| 
Drury LANE. | 


of compliments paid to the dignity and priyileges of the men, What 
a pretty shriek of sweet voices should we sometimes have on the 
other side! What a clatter of fans at retorts like that of my Lady 
Splashton ! 

The plot of the comedy, without entering into particulars, 
may be easily imagined by the reader, if he supposes a jealous 
husband and wife, an insidious coxcomb of a friend who goes ber 
tween them, a good old father and a lively young son, a new Sit 
Lucius O’ Trigger, (as far as making love goes),—a little bit of 
Teazleism in one scene, of Maskall in another, and of Count Basses 
in another,—all sprinkled with accomplished turns of writi 
and good scholarly jokes. In short, the noble author shews, that 
he has read Congreve and Sheridan, with a taste that might have 
admitted him into their company. 

Farren, as an old monied father, made the least sentence, as 
usual, tell in his mouth. Miss Morpaunt, who looks very pretty, 
and to be made much of, in these parts of unappreciated young wives, 
showed, we thought, a considerable advance in ease and bye-play in 
the character of Lady Splashton; and though we who remember 
Lewis and E.uisron, cannot think that Messrs J. Vinrne and Banas 
are proper stage gentlemen, yet we must do them the justice to 
say, that they both improved upon our opinion in this comedy, 
as Lord Splashton and Sir Harry. Mrs Orcer too, though we 
always grudge her her fine clothes, because she is so much moré 
pleasant and like herself in more rustic ones, played the part of ap 
ostrich-feathered lady with better effect than usual, and shewed 
that she had been studying how to dwell upon particular passages, 
to the right advantage. 

It is a pity that more of the nobility do not shew themselves 
competent to write plays. A noble lord once assured us, that 
many of them could write anything, if they chose; but this we 
doubt. We suspect that they would chuse, if they could write. 
Genius, at all events, would be irrepressible. What medio- 
crity may do, is another matter. But if the aristocracy 
could muster up more comedies, as good as the one before us, it 
might do them more good than they are aware. The public are 
too much inclined to regard them at present in the light that the 
dandy piqued himself upon in the time of Pops, when he said 
that 

‘* All their business was to dress and vote.” 


To dress and vote! What a beautiful division of labour! What 
an adjustment of value between private and public duties. The 
neck-cloth and the good of the country! or rather, the mummery of 
fashion, and the ministerial monosyllable !—However, times are 


| changing, and everything must change with them. We only wish 


'the change ‘may be managed in the wisest and most accordant 
| manner, by all. eS 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Some men use no other means to acquire respect, than by insist- 
ing on it; and it sometimes answers their purpose, as it does a 
highwayman’s in regard to money.—Sheaséone. 

Gold can gilt a rotten stick, and dirt sully an ingot.—Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

A FLiarrerer is said to be a beast that biteth smiling. But it is 
hard to know them from friends, they are so obsequious and full of 
protestations; for as a wolf resembles a dog, so doth a flatterer a 
friend.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Curious Remark.—There is not so poor a book in the world, 
that would not be a prodigious effort, were it wrought out entirely 
by a single mind, without the aid of prior investigators.—Johnson. 

A Happy Coupte —The messenger made speed, and found 
Argalus at a castle of his own, sitting in a parlour with the fair 
Parthenia: he reading in a book the stories of Hercules, she by him 
as to hear him read; but while his eyes looked on the book, she 
looked on his eyes, and sometimes stayed him with some pretty 
question; not so much to be resolved of the doubt, as to give him 
occasion to look upon her; a happy couple :. he joying in her, she 
joying in herself—but in herself, because she enjoyed him: both 
encreased their riches by giving to each other, each making one life 
double, because they made a double life one; where desire never 
wanted satisfaction, nor satisfaction ever bred satiety; he ruling, 
because she would obey; or rather because she would obey, he 
therein ruling. —J0id, 
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~ Sxcresy aNp Mysrery.—A proper secresy is the only mystery 
of able men; mystery is the only secresy of weak and cunning 
ones,— Chesterfield. 

A Beavtirut Porrrait.—But within some dayes after, the 
marriage betweene Argaius and the fair Parthenia being to bee 
celebrated, Daiphantus and Palladius selling some of their jewels, 
furnished themselves of very fair apparel, meaning to do honor to 
their loving host ; who, as much for their sakes, as for their marriage, 
set forth each thing in most gorgeous manner. But all the cost 
bestowed did not so much enrich nor all the fine decking so much 
beautifie, nor all the daintie devices so much delight, as the fairness 
of Parthenia, the pearl of all the maids of Maritime, who, as she 
went to the temple, wherein, love and beautie were married ; her lips 
though they were kept close with modest silence, yet with a pretty 
kinde of natural swelling, they seemed to invite the guests that 
look’d on them, her cheeks blushing, and withal, when shee was 
spoken unto, a little smiling, were like roses, when their leaves are 
with a little breath stirred.— Sydney’s Arcadia. 


. Tug Saint or Sr Gires’s.—St Giles, the patron of this hospital 
and parish, and also of many others, both in England and other coun- 
tries, is said by Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, and by others, 
to have been an Athenian by birth, and of noble extraction. He 
flourished, say they, in the seventh and eighth centuries, and was 
possessed of piety and an extreme love of solitude. Quitting his 
own country, he retired to France, and formed an hermitage near 
the mouth of the Rhone. He afterwards retreated finally to a deep 
forest, and immured himself in the neighbourhood of Nismes, where, 
secluded, he passed many years. It is said the hunters pursued a 
tame hind who flew to this Saint for protection, when an arrow 
intended to kill it wounded him, but he continued his prayers, and 
refused a recompence offered him for the injury. This hind had 
long nourished fim with her milk, and had accidentally strayed 
into danger. This {adventure made him a great favorite with the 
French king, but nothing could induce him to quit his retirement. 
Towards the end of his life, he admitted several disciples, and 
formed a monastery, where excellent discipline prevailed. It be- 
came afterwards a Benedictine Abbey, and since a Collegiate Church 
of Canons, A considerable town was built about it, called St Giles. 
This Saint is commemorated in the Martyrologies of Bede and 
others. St Giles and his hind have often been a favourite subject 
with artists. —Dobie's History of St Giles in the Fields, &c. 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Cosure THEATRE.—The Colonel of Hussars — Tha 
Forest of Bondy—Foul Anchor. 


Savver’s Wetts Tueatre.—The Youthful Queen— 
Scotch Jamie—Syrenshee Lovel. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


: This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 


THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 


OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astolpho, f Brothers, ruined by Mr YATES, 
Leandro, ) Nibbio and Botta { Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr Q. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Nibbio's Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 
Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 
Mordaunt, Wilson, &c. 
Misses Barnett, Beanmont, Narcy, &c. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 


LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 


Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS, 
Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMING=, Drench, Mr BAYNF, 
Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Bucxstone]. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER, 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, MrJ. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Borougheliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Masier Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Orizinal) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 





This Evening, Lord Brron’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
[Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 


Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralerheim, Miss MORDAUNT 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, ° 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. WALLACK, 
Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHEN 
Henric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, P 
Idenstein, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Arnheim, Mr FENTON, 
Meister, Mr EATON, Ludwig, Mr CATHIE, 
Herman, Mr S. JONES, 
Officers of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, &c. &c. 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perform Spohr’s Overture to 
** Pietro Von Albana.” 
And in the eourse of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘“* La Chasse du 
Jeune Henri,” 
Concluding with the National Air, ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre.” 
And Mozart’s Overture to ‘‘ Die Entfurung Aus Dem Serail.” 





After which, a new Historical Anecdote, in One Act, entitled 
A KING’S FIRESIDE. 
[From the French, by Mr Monxton.] 


Louis (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Caston (Duke of Orleans) Miss POOLE, 
Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, 
Henri Quatre, Mr FARREN, D'Aubignv, Mr COOKE, 
Admiral Lord Effingham, Mr THOMPSON, 
Beaumont, Mr EATON, Huntsman, Mr S. JONES, 
Pages— Misses Ballin, M‘Henry, Griffiths, Claire. 
Courtiers, Domestics, Officers, Guards, &c. 


After which, (18th time) a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poote]. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
| Mrs Humphries, MrsC. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER,. 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VLNING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 





To morrow, Hofer; an Interlude; and The Brigand. 





i: THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 


CINDERELLA. 
The Music by Rossini. 

[The whole arranged and adapted to the English Stage, by Mr R. Lacy.) 
Cinderella, MissINVERARITY, (her 2ad appearance on any Stage) 
Clorinda, Miss CAWSE, Phisbe, Miss HUGIIES, 

Fairy Queen, Miss H CAWSE. 

Sylphs, Mesds. Appleton, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin, Goward, &c. 
Fairies, Mesds. Egan, Fairbrother, Grithths, Ryals, Payne, Thomassin, &e. 
Felix, (Prince of Salerno) Mr WILSON, 

Baron Pumpolino (of ‘lontefiesco) Mr STANSBURY, 
Alidoro, (the Prince’s Twor) Mr HENRY, 

Dandini, (the Prince’s Valet) Mr MORLEY, 

Pedro, (Servant tu the Baron) Mr KEELEY. 

Hunters and Attendauts, Messrs. Beale, Benedict, Birt, Caulfield, &c. 


After the Opera, Mozart’s Overture to * La Clemenza di lito.” 
Previous to The Omnibus, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘ Scipio.” 
With, (13th time) an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEFK. 

[From Pieces by Moncriérr, Bickerstarr, and others] 


Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E TREE, Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE. 
| Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton, Mr DURUSET, 
Moses, Mr KEELEY. 








| With (11th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
'OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
[By Mr Tarn J} 


Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLE1LON. 
| Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobbs, Mr BARTLEY, 
| Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 





To-morrow, The Chancery Suit; The Omnibus ; and Presumption. 








| Published by J. Onwuvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
| parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fiaip, 
| 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsn, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
| sellers and Newsmen. 


C. and W, Reyne.t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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